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cases, to alter the regularity or rate of its rhythm, and it is probably- 
impossible for one to make an accurate estimate of his own pulse. 
But there are several instances in which the connection does not 
seem to have been so clear. Tuke investigated the case of an old 
man who at will could increase his heart rhythm by twenty beats 
per minute. A Lieut. Townsend could restrain respiration and 
heart beat until he fell into a death-like condition and the body 
began to grow cold. Professor Tarchanoff reports a series of ex- 
periments carried out on a student who could voluntarily hasten 
his heart-beat from about 90 to 120 beats per minute. The patient 
declared that this acceleration was not preceded by any special 
emotion, and mere thinking of the condition would not produce 
it, but that a direct and fatiguing effort of the will was necessary 
to cause the quickening. Comparative measurements showed 
that during the acceleration there was no constant alteration of 
the respiration, but that the blood pressure uniformly rose with 
the heart beat. — Pflilger's Archiv. Bd., j$, p. 109. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

Intelligence of a Setter Dog. — In the winter of 1880 I pur- 
chased in the East a dog puppy out of a purely bred English 
Gordon setter bitch, by the well known prize-winning Irish water 
spaniel, Bramton Barney. 

He was the only puppy in the litter and no other puppies came 
from the same cross, for the reason that the bitch died soon after, 
and bringing the puppy here he was named Barney, and keeping 
him in the office where there were several persons employed, his 
exceeding good nature was courted and his naturally pleasing 
(aside from his determination), yet nervous disposition was en- 
couraged. 

After a little training Barney took to retrieving, but his more 
noticeable traits was the working up of some mischievous act of 
his, which, though puppy-like, would at times be so unlike the or- 
dinary as to appear to the observer as original. 

In the spring following, when but about six months old, he re- 
trieved his first duck from water, and this one being a wounded 
ruddy duck made the young "dropper " labor hard to make good 
the catch and bring the bird to me, as it was yet alive. 

From this time on there seemed no difficulty in getting 
him to go for a wounded or dead bird at any time, but owing to 
his exceedingly stubborn nature he was very hard to govern in 
such manner that he would perform the service as work and not as 
play. At all times he was making new surprises, but only minor 
ones until the coming fall, when he was about one year old. At 
this time I was hunting in a marsh near here and had walked out 
into the water to a depth of about two feet and some one hundred 
yards from shore, breaking the ice which, by the way, was not very 
thick. Barney without a whine followed after me and without 
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noise remained by my side until the first duck was dropped, 
which was in time nearly half an hour, and the duck fell in the 
open water seventy-five yards away. 

The ice was not quite strong enough to hold up the dog and 
in his struggles to get through about fifty yards of the ice before 
reaching the open water he had a very tedious time of it. At last 
he reached the duck and taking it in his mouth, swam first towards 
the broken ice which he had made and then turning to one side 
broke a new path away, but not in the direction of where I was 
standing, but in a direct line for the shore, deviating only as forced 
to evade a too heavy growth of rushes. Arriving upon shore he 
placed the duck alongside of some ammunition sacks I had left 
near a log, and upon the log and overcoat, thinking that perhaps 
this would have a tendency to drive the ducks and other birds 
coming up near the bank to shear off towards my blind in the 
rushes. His desire to get to this log in as short a way as possible 
was evident, for as soon as he dropped his duck, he at once 
pulled the coat off the log, but to the east side and, lying down 
upon it kept only his head exposed to the piercing north-west 
wind as it struck the right side of the log which lay almost par- 
allel with the points of the compass north and south. This he con- 
tinued during my shooting for the forenoon, only changing when 
I shot a duck, when he would at once run as rapidly as he could 
to the channel he had made — swim out to where the duck had 
dropped, pick it up and return to place it with the first and then 
to again resume his position behind the log, with his head above 
on the lookout. 

Even as he grew in years his good nature of puppyhood did 
not forsake him ; in the kennel he was the popular dog. All the 
female dogs and puppies liked him and it seemed to him the 
greatest pleasure when a puppy was being hurt to rush up and 
chase the abuser away. He was also given to particular fancies. 
Some men he did not like, while others instead he was particularly 
fond of. 

As a companion he was with me going down the Arkansas 
river, in the winter and spring of 1882 ; to Labrador, in the sum- 
mer of the same year and many other nearly similar trips. Dif- 
ferent from most dogs I have observed ; while he at times was as 
jealous as any, at others he was quite indifferent. His human ac- 
quaintances named him the " noble dog," and this must have been 
a like opinion among his canine friends. 

In the kennel where he was kept for a considerable time were 
quite a number of dogs and bitches, and scarcely at any time but 
that there were a number of puppies there also. In this kennel 
was one highly bred pointer of large size, a powerful animal, but 
with a very miserable disposition. 

It was an almost continuous occurrence for Barney to play 
with one or more of the puppies, permitting them to pull his ears, 
tail and other parts of the body; sometimes when three or four of 
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them would take position at opposite points, and pull with all 
their strength, he did not growl or get vexed, for at such times he 
was in his element and enjoyed it the more when he could jump 
high into the air to frighten his young friends. 

The pointer instead would not permit a puppy to approach him, 
in fact had so bitten a couple that they had died. 

From some cause this pointer, Wad, and Barney were the worst 
of enemies, and in consequence there were many battles, and the 
pointer being the more powerful would have ruined his foe, were 
it not for the support of one of the bitches — an Irish water 
spaniel. 

This bitch, Frank, would rush up at once upon seeing Barney 
thrown under his adversary and catching the pointer by one of his 
hind legs, start off with a sudden jerk ; the result would be 
that Barney would once more come to his feet and in the end be- 
cause of his being shaggy would get the best in the fight with 
the vicious, yet plucky pointer. 

In all these fights should Barney get bitten so that blood would 
be shown there seemed to be a perfect panic amongst the bitches 
and puppies. 

One instance in particular is noticeable. Returning to my 
office one afternoon I observed many people running towards the 
kennel, which was in the rear of the office. 

A workman who had been engaged in the kennel was hurriedly 
running up the street to me. He said that Barney, and the poin- 
ter were having a big fight, and that Barney, assisted by the 
bitches, was eating up the pointer. 

Upon arriving within the kennel my greatest surprise was to 
see the grown bitches chasing Wad — whose coat naturally pure 
white was now covered with blood — around the yard as rapidly 
as could be, Frank the more savage of the number ; while Barney 
with a lot of puppies around him was assisted by them in licking 
his wounds. The workman, who at the time the fight began was 
at work on the south side of the kennel in cleaning out a bath- 
ing tank, informed me that Wad was lying in the shade of the high 
fence at that side and that Barney went over to him and taking 
hold of Wad's ear led him away from this shady place to the north 
side of the kennel where the sun shone very hot. Here he left 
him and at once went back to the shady place to lie down, from 
which he had so unceremoniously taken Wad. 

The workman, who was a stranger and had been at work there 
only a few days, attempted to drive Barney away, but instead 
Barney growled and would not leave — showing plainly his dispo- 
sition to attack the workman. 

Wad had followed Barney, but did not offer fight until after 
Barney's growling, when he at once rushed upon him. In a few 
moments Barney was the " under dog " in the fight and continued 
so until Frank as usual came to the rescue. This she did, sev- 
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eral times catching Wad by one hind leg and giving Barney a 
chance to get up again. 

Several witnesses who climbed up and saw the fight over the 
high board fence corroborated this part of the statement by the 
workman. 

When I saw Barney after the fight he was lying in the chosen 
place he had driven Wad from, with all the puppies and bitches 
around him. — To be continued. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

The Proto-Helvetians {continued). — The age of bronze shows 
a marked advance on preceding ages. The villages of that period 
were more extensive, the dwellings, as is shown by the planks 
and main timbers which still exist, larger. In each village there 
appears to have been an open place where work was undertaken 
that could not well be done indoors. The discovery on the sites 
of the lacustrine villages of Neuchatel and Bienne, of molds, 
crucibles, metal broken for the melting pot, damaged and half- 
repaired tools and weapons, is sufficient to disprove the theory 
that the workshops were on the land. There is reason to believe 
that the stations of the bronze age, unlike those of the stone age, 
were more or less contemporaneous. Except in unimportant de- 
tails, the remains of that period hitherto brought to light possess 
the same general features, and none of the villages appears to 
have outlived the others. 

Some of the swords of the bronze age are elegantly shaped 
and exquisitely worked. They were probably worn by the chiefs, 
and served rather as badges of authority than as weapons of 
offense. The form of them is that of a willow leaf, and their 
length varies from seventeen to twenty-three inches. The blades 
are generally ornamented with several parallel bands and fastened 
to the hilt with rivets. One of the finest specimens found at Lor- 
cas, in addition to the bands, is ornamented with a series of punc- 
tured lines, and the hilt, which is bossed in the center, has a short 
cross-guard. The total length of the blade is 23.89 inches (six- 
ty-seven centimeters), the hilt measures only eight centimeters. 
None of the hilts are much larger, and judging by the size of 
their weapons, the lake-dwellers must have had remarkably small 
hands. 

The hilt of a sword found at Mcerigen appears to have been 
ornamented with ivory or amber, and its blade of cast bronze is 
inlaid with thin plates of iron, the metal, which is now the com- 
monest of all, being in that age the most precious. The blades 
of all these swords are straight and pointed, and designed rather 
'for thrusting than for cutting. 

But the gem of Dr. Gross's collection is a steel sword found at 
Corcelettes. The fact that it is steel has been proved by analy- 

1 Edited by Prof. Otis T. Mason, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 



